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lych-gate, and the ironmonger's shop where I
bought my first fret-saws.
When I first knew that comer of Ealing, the
District Railway was already running to it; yet
it was still country. Behind Aunt Sara's house
all was open fields and brooks. Just across those
fields was a large house at which I always looked
with respect, as most boys of those years would
have done. It was the home of a hero; the home
of the monarch of the tight-rope: Blondin.
Wandering around it one morning (trespassing,
I suppose) I had the honour of seeing and speak-
ing with His Greatness himself, and the further
honour of being invited to a glass of milk and a
cake at his own kitchen door. That house is
now gone, and the fields in which it stood.
They have been "developed," and while the
little urban corners of that part of Eating remain
as I knew them, the fields are streets of little
houses.
These new little houses of the outer ring are
a surprising advance on the little houses once
considered the standard for smaE incomes. In
this matter, too, things that forty years ago were
only to be had by the well-to-do are now part of
the everyday of Mr. and Mrs. Everyman. On
almost ail the new " estates," one finds these
little concrete and glass houses fitted with
garage, or space for garage; and the kitchen
fitted with constant hot water and the latest